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THE MARBLE MANSION OF THE MANHATTAN 

CLUB. 




fortune peculiar to the 



HE stately white marble mansion 
which was built by the late A. T. 
Stewart at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 34th Street is now occupied by 
the.- Manhattan Club. For a long 
time, remodelers, painters and up- 
holsterers, have been at work on the 
palace transforming it into a club 
house. The Stewart building, now 
in occupation of a exclusive and 
fashionable club, is a curious com- 
mentary on the rapid changes of 
United States. Where one man 



reigned supreme, now a hundred feast and enjoy themselves, 



What was formerly the parlor of the Stewart mansion is now 
the grand reception room of tbe club. It is a superb room. It 
has six windows framed in marble, looking out on Fifth Avenue 
and 84th Street. The frescoing of the wall panels and ceiling 
was painted by Italian artists, who came to this country speci- 
ally to execute the work, the style being that of the Italian 
Renaissance. The floor is of white marble, as, indeed, are all 
the floors throughout the house, including those of the bed- 
rooms. A beautiful Aubusson carpet, woven in one piece ta 
match the frescoing of the ceiling, covers the floor. Two fine 
chandeliers with scroll work in brass, each having a shower of 
crystal pendants, hang from the ceiling, while four candelabra 
in bronze and agate stand at each end of the room. 

The furniture is elaborately carved and is of teak wood. 
The upholstering is of an old golden brown silk damask. At 
the door-ways are old gold and bronze silk portieres. 

On the first floor the former dining and breakfast rooms are 




THE ART GALLERY OF THE LATE MR. A. T. STEWART. 



and the gloom that filled the vast apartments of the building 
since the death of its owner, has given away to the brilliance 
and life which characterize a first-class American club house. 

The building, interiorly and exteriorly, is impressive in its 
proportions. White marble columns in the hall-way support the 
frescoed ceiling. The floors are also of marble, and through the 
grand marble archway is seen the white marble staircase that 
rises in graceful curves right up to the roof. This staircase is a 
unique specimen of architecture. It cost Mr. Stewart eighty 
thousand dollars. It is bathed in a soft light from a beautiful 
stained glass dome in the roof. 

The main entrance hall is a wide apartment with a lofty ceil- 
ing. The ceiling is frescoed in blue and white panels picked 
out in gold. Three door- ways lead from the hall to various 
apartments, the trimmings of the door- ways being also of 
marble. 



now used as the second reception room and office of the club. 
Blue and gold are the predominating colors in these rooms. As 
in the main reception room, the frescoing of ceilings and panels 
is most elaborate. To the north on this floor is the marble 
annex to the main building formerly occupied as an art gallery. 
We give an illustration of the art gallery as it was during the 
life time of Mr. Stewart. All the pictures and statutes are gone, 
but the original decorations of the room remain. The walls are 
covered with a dark red plush, and there is a magnificant frieze 
frescoed with cupids and graceful figures of women playing on 
musical instruments, painting and weaving garlands of flowers. 
At regular intervals of space are finely executed medallion por- 
traits of artists, one side of the room containing portraits of 
American artists, such as Bierstadt, Church and Elliott, and the 
other artists of the French School, such as Meissonier, Jerome, 
and Vernet, while at one end of the room is a portrait of Rosa 
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Bonhour. The room is lighted from the ceiling and is seventy- 
one feet long, by twenty-seven feet wide. It is floored with 
marble, and contains at present six billiard and pool tables, and 
is by far the handsomest brilliard room in the country. 

In the main house the second floor is arranged precisely like 
the first, except that there is a bedroom over the main entrance 
hall. This bed-room was Mr. Stewart's, and it was there that 
he died. This room is one of several card rooms on the second 
floor. Over the main reception room is the library, which is 



rest of the second floor is given up to pantries and dressing 
rooms. 

On the third floor on the 34th Street side is what is known 
as General Grant's room. It was elaborately furnished and de- 
corated with an especial view to pleasing the great American 
hero. The furniture was magnificant, but was too elaborate for 
club purposes and was sold some time ago. The bed was of an 
Itailian marquetry. General Grant occupied the bed for one 
night, as the guest of Mr. Stewart. The chamber is now used 




Fig. 1.— DECORATED DOOR WITH PANELS IN GALVANOTYPE. 



handsomely frescoded. It contains a dozen large black walnut 
book cases, with heavy French plate glass doors. They were 
there in Mr. Stewart's time and were filled with handsomely 
bound books. The furniture is also of black walnut, solid and 
handsomely carved. The chandeliers, which are of bronze, have 
just been fitted with incandescent lamps. The walls are hung 
with brown silk and the door and window frames are of white 
marble. Turkish rugs are strewed over the marble floor. The 



as a private dining-room. The grand dining-room is over the 
library on Fifth Avenue. It is of the same size as the library, 
and is elaborately painted and frescoed. The carpet in this room 
is woven in one piece, to match the ceiling. 

On the fourth floor are fifteen or sixteen small rooms which 
were used as sleeping apartments. They are finely frescoed and 
furnished. The fifth floor is given up to the club kitchen, stor- 
age rooms, etc. The kitchen is a model one. It is well appointed 
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having a glass roof, and the range is 28 feet long. Refrigerators, 
cooled by pipes from a cold storage company, are one side of the 
kitchen, where wines are brought up from the cellars to be 
cooled. There is also a special elevator which runs from the 
basement to the kitchen. The basement has been fitted up as a 
bath, having spray, needle and shower baths. In the cellar are 
wine closets and the steam heating boilers and engines. 

Altogether the new Manhattan Club house is a magnificent 
and extremely well appointed building. In some respects it has 
no equal in the world. It was built by a man who spared 
no expense to make it the most gorgegous and costly of American 
palaces. 




SOME CHOICE DECORATIVE 
EXHIBITS AT THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION IN PARIS. 



By C. R. King. 



HERE is an annual International Ex- 
position of science and the industrial 
arts, at present being held in Paris. 
Its title would be more fitting as the 
exhibition of decorative household 
furniture. Almost the entire space 
is thus occupied with objects of a 
very high standard, both in view of 
design and exquisite workmanship. 
At the universal exposition of last year the exhibits were 
intended for foreigners, as well as for the French people. 
This year, however, the exhibition of art furniture, ceramic and 
crystal ware, sculptures in wood, silver and bronze, tapestries, 
embroideries and furnishing textiles and intended chiefly for 
Parisians, who are, perhaps, and with good reason, the most 
critical of all people. Hence, the ameiiblements shown are ex- 
ceptional in originality, as their producers have made special 
efforts to gain that business success which depends so much 
upon the ever-changing fancy of the wealthy French classes. 
We propose in the present article to select a few of the choicest 
and most suggestive of the designs exhibited, as the highest 
efforts in the latest Parisian ameublements de style. 

One of the most extravagantly beautiful objects is a decor- 
ated door with elegant hangings illustrated by Fig, No. 1. The 
illustration is a direct reproduction from a photograph of the 
door itself. This door it may be said, was prepared for the 
universal exhibition of 1889 but arriving too late, was held over 
until now. It is the only one of its kind in existence, and it 
may be safely said that such a door as this has never decorated 




the palace of the richest eastern potentate, or the home of any 
of our own richer commercial princes, whose purse alone could 
cope with its price. The door is of polished walnut, the panels 
being formed of groupings of delicately entwined vine leaves, 
with bunches of pendulous grapes. The lower panels have a 
different motive, and dainty blossoms resembling slightly open 
tulips. At the rebates the grouping is thin, but stands out 
bunchy in the center. The backing is an artistic grille, through 
which the plants may be seen. Each plant is the outcome of 
nature, assisted, perhaps, by her servant, the gardner. The ar- 
rangement is made by one who is at once a botanist, electrician 
and above all an artist. The plants have been transformed into 
metal by an electric process known as galvanotypy, the original 
structure of the plants is concealed, overlaid and reproduced in 
imperishable copper, and all this has been done without the in- 




Fig. 2— Vase with Galvanotype Ornament. 



Fig. 3.— Picture Frame with GALVANOTYrE Ornament. 

terferance of human manipulation. The tiniest needle holes 
made on the leaf by some minute insect, are reproduced exactly 
as is the most delicate veining and more than photogrephically 
true to life, though the layers of chemicalized metals, which 
give the leaves and fruits every aesthetic natural tint, from olive 
green to autumn reds. The substratum of the electroplating 
shines with a brilliance that gives the fruited plants an almost 
fairy- like appearance. 

This door is placed in the exhibit of Gatteau, one of the 
largest and best known makers of tapestry, upholsteries and 
embroideries in northern France. The embroidered hangings 
are of red silk plush, and the looped curtain of olive green. 
The embroidery is a special feature. It is of untarnishable 
brass wire, gilt and worked upon bosses, or projecting tufts. 
The perpendicular lines and the embroidered border at the bot- 
tom of the curtain are worked very thickly with metallic 
thread. 

The plushes and other textiles exhibited by this firm are 
elaborately finished in all of the most beautiful designs and 
come from Roubaix, where the factories of the firm are situated. 
The wholesale stores are at No. 27 Rue de Sentier, Paris. This 
metallic decoration is wholly carried on in a factory in Paris, 
situated in a unique street, where every house is constructed 
more of iron than brick, and every ceiling is decorated with 
shafting. Machines, attended by girls, are run twice as quick as 
sewing machines. 

An almost exact copy of the hangings as shown in figure 1, 
but in blue plush, are at present being exhibited in Paris and are 
destined for America. Indeed, the great part of the embroidery 
appears to be for the States, the work being of exceptional 
design and finish. Any of our readers who intend visiting Paris, 
and who are anxious to witness the execution of embroideries 
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